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line than temperature. But variations in topography may be more important 
than either precipitation or temperature in determining the elevation of the 
snow line. 

Meyer concludes that there were two glacial epochs, Hauthal that there 
were three, an earliest epoch of vigorous glaciation and a latest of feeble glacia- 
tion. Steinmann holds that we may ultimately discover even more. Sievers 
distinguishes two glaciations in Peru, basing his conclusion upon the super- 
position of one morainic series upon another. While he admits the possibility 
and even the probability of the three glaciations of Hauthal, he holds that they 
are by no means established. Furthermore, he regards it as likely that the two 
last glaciations are. synchronous with the Wurm and Riss stages of Penck. He 
adds: ' : denn die Ahnlichkeit der glazialen Erscheinungen in Siidamerika mit 
den europaischen liegt so sehr auf der Hand, dass an Gleichzeitigkeit, an gleicher 
Wirkung und an gleicher Dauer nicht mehr zu zweifeln ist." If we are correct 
in concluding that glaciation was contemporaneous in the two hemispheres, it 
follows in Sievers's view that the tectonic theory and the theory of a wandering 
pole may be definitely excluded from the lists' of working hypotheses. External 
causes must be invoked, as, for example, changes in the temperature of the sun 
and, therefore, in the intensity of solar radiation Isaiah Bowman. 

South America. Painted by A. S. Forrest, described by W. H. Koebel. viii 
and 230 pp. A. & C. Black, London, 1912. Macmillan Co., New York. 
$5. 9 x 6M- 

Seventy-five pictures in colors make the notable part of this book. Inci- 
dentally there are sections of text deyoted to each of the countries of South 
America, including the Guianas. With a text of not more than 50,000 words 
to describe a whole continent, obviously only the most cursory view can be given. 
On the whole the text of "interest to the casual reader" seems to have been the 
one used in choosing subject matter. For example, out of 33 pages devoted to 
Argentina, 4 pages are given to narrating incidents happening along CaUe Florida, 
Buenos Aires. This policy of selection has made the book light reading, enter- 
taining, and, within its limits, instructive. Some mistakes are found, as in 
crediting Arica, Chili, to the province of Moquegua, Peru; and in stating that 
the falls of the Iguazu are on the "borders of Argentina and Paraguay." For 
the most part, however, the mistakes are not of vital consequence. 

The pictures are interesting, if not entirely satisfactory. In some of them 
the coloring is poor, commonly because it is not true to the scene painted. For 
example, in the picture of Bahia (facing p. 66) the greens are nowhere near deep 
enough. In the view of the docks of Santos detail has been sacrificed to such an 
extent as to make the scene not at all like the reality. In other cases, notably 
in pictures of Rio, its harbor and the neighborhood, the reproductions fall far 
short of portraying the natural wonders of the landscape. 

_ Forty-four of the pictures are of Brazilian scenes, found mainly from Bahia to 
S3o Paulo. Some of the subjects chosen make one wish that more consideration 
had been given to other parts of the continent. The whole Andine Highland, 
for example, is set aside with one unimpressive view. Anyone who expects to 
find South America as it is here portrayed will be surprised when the realities 
are encountered. The book does suggest, however, the very great possibilities 
of South America for the painter and photographer. Walter S. Tower. 

L' Argentine telle qu'elle est. Par Paul Walle. 590 pp. Maps, ills. E. 
Guilmoto, Paris, 1912. Fr. 8.50. 9 x 5%. 

In 1911, the author was delegated by the Minister of Commerce, of France, 
to prepare this volume, which is one of the most satisfactory books ever written 
about Argentina for the person who wants specific, reliable information. It is 
more of a handbook than a book of travel, and more largely descriptive than 
explanatory; but it unquestionably tells what the Republic is. 

The first chapter is a description of Buenos Aires. Then follow about 120 
pages devoted to a general survey of the country as a whole, covering such topics 
as the geography, historical and political relations, army and navy, finance, 
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industries, commerce, merchant marine, railroads, immigration, investments of 
European capital, public instruction, agriculture and grazing. Necessarily the 
treatment of any one of these topics is relatively brief, but in every case the 
salient points are covered; and in most cases, more or less detail of information 
is added. 

The rest of the volume, 420 pages, is devoted to descriptions of the different 
provinces and territories, from 15 to 25 pages being devoted to each one. For 
each province or territory, surface, climate, vegetation, population, cities, re- 
sources and industries are discussed, while other items of special importance are 
included wherever appropriate, as, for example, notes concerning opportunities for 
colonists in the less densely settled sections. Remarkably well-chosen pictures, 
invariably typical of the region discussed, are found in every chapter, but, un- 
fortunately, the quality of the paper has hurt the reproductions in numerous 
cases. 

The information is thoroughly up to date. Thus, few of the statistics are 
earlier than 1911, except where used for purposes of comparison. In the text 
also are many items concerning very,recent events, as in the statements concerning 
the extent of navigation on the Rio Bermejo; the discussion of the great irriga- 
tion project at Cuenca Vidal, in the Neuquen Valley, and the progress of the 
railroad across Patagonia, from San Antonio to Bariloche. Few details have 
escaped the author, as shown by the fact that he gives due notice of the success 
of coffee growing on the Leach Brothers' plantation at San Lorenzo, to the evi- 
dences of petroleum in the Laguna de Brea District, and so on. As a source of 
useful, dependable information the book cannot be too highly commended. 

Walter S. Tower. 



The Other Americans. The Cities, the Countries, and Especially the People 
of South America. By Arthur Ruhl. xi and 321 pp. Map, ills., index. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1908. SH x 6. 

A most fascinating book, in many places very humorous, often witty and on 
the whole very instructive. It is written wholly without pretense to learning, 
to erudition of any sort, still it contains a great deal of useful information pre- 
sented in a most attractive way. The author has evidently seen the countries 
of which he treats, seen them rapidly, but well, and judges these countries and 
their inhabitants with fairness and as impartially as possible for one who comes 
from entirely different sections of the world and who consequently has been 
brought up in circles of ideas and customs totally distinct from those of so-called 
"Latin America." The leading thought of the author is to impress the readers 
that, since the name "America" has been given to and accepted generally as 
the name for the new continent (to use the term of the sixteenth century), North, 
Central and South, the people dwelling in the three sections should be acknowl- 
edged and treated as "Americans" and not only those living between Canada 
and Mexico. This idea strikes us as judicious, at least. 

For geography this unpretentious book, well illustrated, is not without value. 
Nature and man are made to appear in the close and intimate contact which 
should never be overlooked. And, as the descriptions of the inhabitants are very 
true, so is nature presented in its true aspect, the pictures are neither overdrawn 
nor underdrawn, and the use of adjectives is judicious as well as moderate. 
This little book is neither a Baedeker nor a scientific book of travels, but a 
cinematograph most skilfully arranged, permeated by the impressions of a 
careful and impartial mind. Those who intend to travel through South America 
may find it a safer guide than more pretentious specimens of literature on the 
subject. ... 

The Appendix is a prudently general review of the history and statistics of 
the parts of South America visited by the author. Possibly aware of the saying: 

"that there are three kinds of lies: the lie, the lie, and statistics," he has 

intrenched himself behind his sources, making them responsible for possible 
errors, which is the only proper way to do. To assume responsibility for state- 
ments not based upon original work, and in order to claim for oneself undue 
eredit is an unsafe mode of proceeding too commonly indulged in, especially 
to-day. A.. F. Bandeijer. 



